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find that the machine will readily lift, and his assistants will not have to support his weight. After a few trials he will begin to feel at home on the machine, and be able to keep his feet off the ground for longer periods. The limit of the speed at which the assistants can run regulates the length of the flight. As the reader already understands, the greater the velocity the greater is the lifting-power. But a good wind will provide the pressure of air necessary to give flights of 40 or 50 yards, ihe aviator's task being simply to control the steering, keeping the entering edge of the machine square to the wind, and in keeping longitudinal stability by moving his body backwards or forwards as required.
When sufficiently confident he will give the order to the assistants to release the cords, and he will then glide freely in the air. The experience gained in early attempts enables him quite easily to preserve the equilibrium of the apparatus. His legs will swing backwards and forwards almost instinctively. The rudder is actuated by means of the steering-lines, one of which is held in each hand. Contact with the ground at the end of the flight is quite gentle ; and gradually the excursions can last longer.
A strongly-built glider will descend with perfect safety from a great height. For instance, in Montgomery's glider an aviator descended from an altitude of 3000 feet.
Montgomery, a professor in Santa Clara College, California, built a glider, and he found a parachutist, J. M. Maloney, who was daring enough to attempt an unprecedented feat in gliding from a great height. The apparatus consisted of two curved planes placed one behind the other, each 24 feet across and 4 feet wide. The back wing was so fastened to the frame as to be capable of being moved by wires in various directions. There were also a vertical keel and a rudder plane, the latter being in